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™ Ladies’ Home Journal 


In its editorial department, it employs sixteen salaried editors, 
and has a special force of over eighty-two editorial 
contributors. It uses the material of forty authors in 
a single issue. 

These authors include the best-known names in literature, as, for example, 
Mrs, Lew Wallace, Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs. Burnett, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Margaret Deland, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Marion Har- 
land, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Alexander, Dr. Talmage, 
Mary J. Holmes, Edward Bellamy, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Anna 
Katharine Green, Max O’Rell, Harriot Prescott Spofford, Rob- 
ert J. Burdette, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Edna Lyall, The Duchess, 
and almost every popular author of note in the literary world. 


The Journal's staff of regular salaried editors include 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome, Eben E. Rexford, Kate Upson Clark, Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Mrs. Isabel Mallon, Mary F. 
Knapp, Emma M. Hooper, Elizabeth R. Scovil, and others. 
It employs over thirty of the most famous artists in a year, 
artists like W. L, Taylor, W. St. John Harper, Alice Barber, 
Frank T. Merrill, W. Hamilton Gibson, and others of equal 
skill and fame. 

The /Journal spends more money in advertising than any 
single periodical, and this year its expenditure in this 
channel alone will exceed $200,000. It hasa lucrative 
advertising patronage of its own, charging $2.50 and 
$3.00 per agate line, and it has hadas high as $18,000 
of advertising in a single issue. 

The Quality of our circulation must be apparent from the 
quality of matter furnished by such well known writ- 
ers as enumerated above, and the class of people, such 
matter would appeal to. 


The Quantity is large, nearly half a million copies each issue. 
Rates $2.50 and $3.00 per line. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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DON’TS FOR ADVERTISERS. 





Don't fail to be original. 

Don't fail to make your advertise- 
ment unlike any others likely to appear 
alongside. 

Don’t repeat. 

Don't take ‘‘ run of paper ’’—when 
you can get preferred position, even at 
extra cost. 

Don’t use big and obsolete words. 

Don’t attempt fine writing. 

Don’t exaggerate. 

Don’t state in print what you are un- 
willing toexpress to customers or your 
most intimate friends personally. 

Don’t forget that the public possesses 
common sense. 

Don’t forget that something 
always attracts attention. 

Don’t overlook that to succeed you 
must secure attention. 

Don’t forget that papers are taken 
for their news and not for their adver- 
tisements, and that to interest the 
readers you must be unique in your 
methods, 

Don’t forget that advertisements, at 
the best, secure but a glance. 

Don’t fail to get that glance; without 
it you may offer $5 gold pieces for five 
cents, and no one will demand them ; 
with that glance a fortune may be 
secured for your firm. 

Don’t overlook the value of pictures 
—not fashion plates or common-place 
cuts—but artistic outlines of humorous, 
newsy and local topics. 

Don’t forget it takes experience to 
make saving and desirable terms with 
newspapers. 

Don’t forget that it requires talent, 
taste and skill to originate and keep up 
a steady flow of new and original picto- 
rial and typographical ideas, day in and 
day out. 

Don’t forget that an artistic, literary 
and practical business ability is seldom 
combined in one individual. 

Don’t forget that an individual com- 
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bining these qualities will command 
considerable money. When you hire 
him, don’t forget that half of the 
money spent in advertising is wasted, 
and that the talent of one who can 
insure you against such a loss is worth 
money. 

Don't forget that the wealthiest and 
most profitable companies in America 
and England, ‘‘ Pear’s Soap,” ‘‘ Pearl- 
ine,” “*S. T. 1860—X,” *‘ Sapolio,”’ 
‘‘Tvory Soap,” owe their success 
chiefly to advertising. S. T. 1860 
—X. stood for ‘‘ Started in 1860 with 
$10;” afterwards that very adver- 
tisement netted over $500,000 per an- 
num. Don’t forget advertising—good 
advertising—did it. 

Don’t forget that ‘* good values” 
must back up your advertisements. 

Don’t forget that your card in the 
newspaper is your show window for 
the public, and should be equally if not 
more attractive than your store front. 

Don’t leave the writing of your ad- 
vertisement to the last minute—‘‘ just 
before the store closes’”—it may lead 
to the sheriff writing your advertise- 
ment and closing your store. 

Don’t copy the circus style and ex- 
haust Webster’s supply of superlative 
adjectives ; on the contrary, be honest, 
candid and even confidential. 

Don't think the biggest and blackest 
faced type is essential to your success, 
and don't exhaust the resources of the 
printing office in your demands for va- 
riety ; on the contrary, use but one or 
two lines or styles of type (exclusive if 
possible), and leave plenty of space 
about your announcement. 

Don't fail to secure mentioning of 
your new schemes in the news columns 
of your local paper when you spring em. 

Don’t forget that every mentioning 
of your firm’s name is an advertise- 
ment, 

Don't fail to keep posted on current 
topics—especially those of a local na- 
ture—and to take advantage of them. 
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Don't forget that a local ‘‘ hit” is 
worth a dozen of a general nature. 
Don't forget that. your business is 
to advertise—to please your employers 
—to attract the public, and not to sat- 
isfy your own personal whims. 
D. J. MCDONALD. 


“oe. 








TITLED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Nobility in England is being used as 
an advertisement to boom financial 
enterprise, says the J//ustrated A meri- 
can. According to the ‘‘ Directory of 
Directors,” there are some twelve thou- 
sand five hundred Englishmen of social 
prominence who are receiving an aver- 
age of five hundred dollars a year for 
lending their names as directors of 
companies. Some of these are bona- 
fide directors, who attend to their duties 
and earn their salaries. Others simply 
lend their names as decoys. A list of 
sixteen scions of noble houses has been 
printed whose names appear as directors 
of no less than one hundred and three 
companies. Of these, fifty-two are 
paying no dividends. John Bull may 
dearly love a lord, but he more dearly 
loves his pocket. The appearance of 
noble names on a gilt-edge prospectus 
no longer possesses the old-time fasci- 
nation ; it is actually beginning to be 
looked upon with suspicion. To deal 
a death blow at an evil system, a bill 
was recently passed by the House of 
Commons, and is now before the House 
of Lords, which aims to protect small 
investors by making directors respon- 
sible for all losses that may accrue 
through misleading statements in their 
reports and prospectuses. Exactly 
what the House of Lords will do with 
it is uncertain. It is true that only 
eighty-seven out of the five hundred 
and eight peers in that House are them- 
selves directors of public companies ; 
but it is also true that a large number 
of their relatives and connections are 
engaged in this onerous business. 

SENATOR SAUNDERS, of Montana, 
sets a higher money value on his 
newspaper than most men do. Be- 
fore the Northern Pacific Railway was 
opened, he used to pay one hundred 
and seven dollars a year for the week- 
ly edition of the Evening Post, which 
reached him by pony express across 
the plains, at a cost of one dollar a 
copy in gold, which was then equal 
to over two dollars in greenbacks.— 


The Argonaut. 





MAKING A BEGINNING. 





In learning to advertise, as in learn- 
ing to swim, the only way to acquire 
actual proficiency is to have confidence 
and plunge in. 

This does not imply any reckless- 
ness on tie part of the person who 
learns. In fact, even when proficiency 
has been acquired in either of these 
arts, constant care is needed to guard 
against disaster. The expert swim- 
mer, whose confidence in his own 
ability leads him to go out far beyond 
the breakers, may some day become 
exhausted and sink before he can reach 
the land. The advertiser who specu- 
lates in printers’ ink, and puts out his 
advertising, relying upon his returns 
to pay his bills, is likely to be caught 
finally and become involved in finan- 
cial ruin, 

But for the beginner a moderate 
amount of confidence is not only de- 
sirable, but essential. Otherwise he 
will become alarmed and draw back 
when he is just on the verge of success 

No man ever learned to swim merely 
by standing on the shore and watch- 
ing others in the water. Yet there are 
some things which may be learned, 
and should be learned, before the first 
plunge is made. 

Let the prospective advertiser first of 
all consider his field. Take, for ex- 
ample, a man who has some proprietary 
article, for which a general sale is pos- 
sible. The natural course is so to push 
it by advertising that the public will be 
led to demand it of the local retailer, 
and the retail grocers or retail drugyists 
everywhere will be compelled to carry 
it in stock. The invariable greeting 
on the part of the trade to the manu- 
facturer striving to introduce a new 
article, is; ‘‘It is your business to 
create the demand ; ours to supply it. 
When you have done your part we 
shall be glad to talk business with you. 
Until then 

It goes almost without saying, that 
of the various available methods, news- 
paper advertising commends itself to 
the level-headed man as the shortest 
and most practical means to the end. 
The demand once created, he will not 
have to go to the retailer, but the re- 
tailer will come to him and be glad to 
accept his goods on his own terms. 

Before making his first plunge, the 
prospective advertiser should look 
about him. Have others in the same 
line of business ever attempted to in- 
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crease their business through advertis- 
ing? If so, did they succeed or fail, 
and why? What were their methods? 
How could those methods have been 
improved upon ? 

Secondly, what competition will the 
new article be compelled to meet? Is 
the market apparently overcrowded ? 
Are rivals firmly established, and how 
much effort will be required to reach 
their altitude? In short, what are the 
chances of success ? 

These are all matters that should be 
talked over with experienced men in 
the trade. Get their confidence, if 
you can, not relying too much upon 
what is said by any particular one—for 
it is by comparing and weighing all to- 
gether that a fair conclusion will be 
reached. It will pay to spend time and 
pains in these preliminaries ; when one 
is once involved in the whirlpool it will 
be too late. 

Thirdly, what are your resources ? 
Are they sufficient to carry you through 
what may prove to be a long and stub- 
born fight? It will not be safe to 
count on immediate returns from your 
firstadvertising. From its very nature, 
advertising is a risk; yet one should 
not be too much discouraged by this 
fact, as all business is more or less of 
a risk, 

Finally, no one should think of ad- 
vertising unless he has himself thorough 
confidence in the article he proposes to 
push. Before taking a step he should 
be convinced of its value and its ability 
to make its way with the public with a 
fair opportunity. Be sure that the 
market is right for it, and that you can 
produce it at a low enough price. 
There has been many a fortune sunk in 
trying to force a market for an article 
in which no one but its prejudiced 
owner could discover merit. 

Having thoroughly looked over these 
matters, it will then be time enough 
to consider methods. Here again the 
beginner will find it prudent to take 
expert advice. Having formed an in- 
telligent idea of the character and 
amount of advertising he desires to do, 
let him then consult with some estab- 
lished and reliable advertising agency. 
He should be careful to select an agent 
who hasa high reputation for reliability, 
and who is favorably known among 
newspapers, as such a one will be able 
to secure the best terms. Having 


picked out such an agent, give him as 
complete information as possible, with 
authority to go ahead and use his own 


discretion in the matter of details. Ex- 
perience has shown such a course to be 
the most satisfactory. 

While the beginner needs, above all 
things, to have confidence and determi- 
nation, he should be cautious at first. 
It is characteristic of most of the great 
advertisers that they began in a small 
way and with small capital. On the 
other hand, those advertisers that have 
spent their money with great prodi- 
gality at first have in many cases come 
to grief before going far. By making 
sure of your ground from the very start 
you will know just where you stand, 
and be prepared to develop your busi- 
ness later in the direction that circum- 
stances indicate to be wisest. 

Ropert H. BAKER, 
~——— + 
WHAT TO MAKE PROM- 
INENT, 





The following suggestion to adver- 
tisers, with the drawing accompanying, 
is made by the Aural New Yorker : 





‘th OM 





This is like the ordi- Here you have our 
nary advertisement. idea of the part to 
It does not show make prominent. 
what people want to 
look at. 





Although somewhat enigmatic, the 
suggestion is not without point, and 
will be received by advertisers for 
what it is worth. 

—_——~or 

Ir is not fair to the merchant to as- 
sert that his announcement has not a 
distinct value to the reader. If I see 
in my morning paper that Todgers, 
Skert & Co. are selling twenty-five dol- 
lar suits of clothes for twelve dollars 
and a half, and I take advantage of 
their offer—supposing, of course, that 
it is a truthful one—that advertisement 
has been worth just twelve dollars and 
a half to me.—Adan Forman, in the 
Journalist, 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO 
RETAIL ADVERTISERS. 





The idea of making daily changes 
in one’s advertisements does not com- 
mend itself to many retail advertisers. 
Their first and most natural objection 
is that it takes too much time and ef- 
fort. This point has been so exhaust- 
ively discussed in these columns that 
it does not require further comment 
now. A secondary objection, how- 
ever, is sometimes made by a retailer 
who has made an honest effort in the 
direction of the plan of daily changes. 
He manages to get up a new ‘‘ad.” 
every day after a certain amount of 
struggling, but it is not long before he 
finds himself at a loss for something 
to write about. All the topics that 
suggest themselves to him in connec- 
tion with his business have been util- 
ized in his earlier advertisements. He 
does not get new goods in every day, 
nor are there any novel circumstances 
in the regular routine of his business 
that afford the right kind of a peg to 
hang an advertisement upon. He 
comes down to his store in the morn- 
ing, goes through his mail, looks after 
his clerks, sees that the various parts 
in the machinery of his business are 
running smoothly, and at the custom- 
ary hour locks up his office and goes 
home. Where is the chance to draw 
an inspiration for writing advertise- 
ments? He can understand how a 
new advertisement may be written 
daily for some large store, such as 
Wanamaker’s, where new goods are 
constantly being received and new lines 
of enterprise being carried out. 

And so he concludes at last that, 
as for him, his field is too small—it 
will be better for him to run one good 
advertisement regularly rather than 
strain every nerve to devise for each 
day a new ‘‘ad.,” which will, perhaps, 
not always prove creditable. In other 
words, he comes to the conclusion that 
the rule of daily changes applies only 
to the large stores. 

Yet there are comparatively small 
stores that find the plan not only prac- 
ticable, but highly advantageous. The 
retail shoe business, for example, 
would not seem to afford a wide scope 
for writing advertisements ; but when 
a wide-awake man exercises a moderate 
amount of ingenuity in their construc- 
tion, the result is often surprising, and 
the public is astonished to see in how 
many different ways it is possible to 


treat a plain and common-place sub- 
ject. The advertisements reproduced 
herewith give the idea. They may not 
be considered models in all respects, 
but they certainly illustrate the possi- 
bility of variety, and may give to some 
reader of PRINTERS’ INK just the sort 
of suggestion he has needed. The ad- 
vertisers themselves write about their 
work as follows: ‘*‘ We are advertis- 
ers ina small way, having originated 
the daily change in our town, and the 
results have amply compensated us for 
the trouble and expense. We inclose 
a few samples, not with the idea that 
they contain anything strikingly origi- 
nal, but originality as it is produced by 
California boys. (We are both boys.) 
Should they contain anything at all 
you can use, consider yourselves at 
liberty to do so, as a slight return for 
the weekly benefit we derive from 
PRINTERS’ INK.” 

From among these specimens the 
following ten have been chosen for 
reproduction. It should be added that 
in their original form they occupied a 
space of about five inches, double eol- 
umn, and were set in plain, readable 
type, reduced here in size for the sake 
of condensation : 

A FOGGY AND SLIPPERY SUBJECT. 

The fog was thick last night for a spell, and 
we closed our doors early and walked up the 
hill feeling our way through it. The town 
below looked like a patch of London, It was 
just a night for dressing-gown and slippers, 
with a Sleepy Hollow chair, a cigar, Thacke- 
— a crackling grate fire for company. 

he brain gets befogged in this sixteen- 
hour, hurly-burly life of ours if you don’t 
watch and give it something less heavy to 
feed upon than never-ending business. Were 
we an older firm we should certainly agitate 
early closing. 

Broaching Slippers, just take a glance at our 
array of these goods for gentlemen, displayed 
in the large glass case under our sidewalk 
canopy this morning. They range from $1.25 
to $3.50, and they’re all bright and new beau- 
ties, with such an air of domestic comfort 
about them, You'll like them, and they'll do 
Tom lots of good these nights. 

Yours faithfully, 
HaverMace & Rossier, 
The Shoe Men. 
Bon-Ton Block, D Street. 


HOODOOS AND MASCOTS. 


A prominent lady of this town was in the 
other day, and, noticing the two grim little 
owls perched upon the ornamental spider- 
webs, which are suspended between the two 
columns of our room, beckoned us to one side, 
and in a semi-tragic stage whisper, asked us 
if we didn’t know that owls were harbingers 
of poor luck? Told us to be sure and take 
them down and let them fly away, or they'd 
“hoodoo” the place—that bewould be a pity 
to have such a nice store ruined for the sake 
of the late ey = little roosters. We as- 
sured our kindly-disposed friend that we fully 
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appreciated her solicitude for our welfare, but 
that we entertained no misgivings whatever 
for the mischief they might do us, as we had a 
lot of Mascots to counteract the influence in 
the shape of brand new, correct-shaped, de- 
pendable and artistic shoes, It’s a fact, too. 
Our $3.00 shoe for ladies is a King Mascot. 
So's our $3.00 boot for men, Our $4.00 hand- 
welt is another, Our $4.50 French Kid is yet 
another; and our $5.00 English walking boot 
is a death-blow to any ** Jonah,” and can put 
to flight “‘ a hull cart-load”’ of ‘* hoodoos.”’ 
We are only too happy to show these Mascvts. 
P, S,—The owlets still roost high. 


OUR POOR FEET. 

There is nothing like a shoe that fits every 
curve and line of one’s foot, with just the 
right and even pressure all around. Some 
feet are easily and quickly fitted with that 
‘just right’ feeling, and there are others 
that are a perpetual “‘tussle’’ to shoe-man- 
kind. If your foot chances to belong to the 
“ tussling ” kind, remember that we are always 
prepared to put our time against yours in the 
scramble for a fit. Weshan’t mind a bit if it 
does prove to be a matter of hours, if you don’t. 

It’s no trick with our stock of modern shapes 
and forms to fit a reasonably well-formed foot, 
and the satisfaction of doing so, scores of 
times every day in the week, is prone to wanc 
a trifle, so that we really hail a foot that is 
“* fearfully and wonderfully made”’ occasion- 
ally. It starts a little dormant ingenuity to 
working and keeps that portion of the brain 
tree from cobwebs. 

Therefore, don’t hesitate bringing your feet 
with you any time if you have the welfare of 
our brain and your feet at heart. 
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The item of footgear | Do not keep thinking 


with apparently well- 

dressed people, 

too often sinks into 

unnotice (good 

word), 

You are judged 

nine times out of ten, 

by your dress. 

Your shoes constitute 

an important 

element in that 

direction. 

Keep your feet 

encased in sightly 

boots, and your 

reputation will shine. 

Neglect them, and 

your good name will 

suffer, 
[Signed] 





that suc 

boots 

are hard to 
procure in San Diego. 
Your town 

has taken a step 
forward in 

this avenue, 

It is for 

you 

to decide 

whether it is 

a worthy one. 
Also if it is 

well taken. 

We are 

open to criticism. 
Criticise. 

Yours faithfully, 


HaverMALE & Rossier, 


Bon-Ton Block, San Diego, Cal. 


ARE YOU TIRED? 
You've read about the man who was * too 


busy to write an ‘ad.,’’’ haven’t you? Anum- 
ber of people have asked us how we found time 
to write these advertisements ; they didn’t see 
how we did. Well, we do. It’s not much time 
that we get, though, some evenings, as the ads. 
themselves will testify; but we do our best 
under the circumstances. It always struck us 
that a man who couldn’t take time to write an 
ad. for his customers wouldn’t take the time 
to take proper care of their wants. 

_ Be that as it may, we have goods that jus- 
tify us in harping on each day in the year. It 
doesn’t make us tired to tell about ‘em, and 
we trust that it won’t make you tired reading 
about ’em. Shoes of the right sort will al- 
ways bear recommendation, Our shoes are 
of that sort, 


W. H, Smitn, Esq., U.S, A. 

Dear Wiii1AmM:—Do you look on the dark 
side of things? Are you on good terms with 
yourself, your neighbor, and the world in 
general? Do you ever contemplate siuffling 
off this ans coil? Dear William Henry, 
mea us to condole with you, It’s not your 
iver; your physician meant well when he 
told you "twas, but it’s not. It’s your shoes 
You get the wrong sort. Try a Burt & Pack- 
ard * Korrect Shape’’ next time, and see if 
things don’t grow brighter and straighten out 
again. Life will be well worth the living for 
you yet. There are shoes that try men's 
soles and you've been wearing just that kind. 
William, don’t spoil your feet, temper, dis- 
position and prospects in life with any more 
of ‘em, Life’s too short to go groaning 
through it for the sake of just a little judicious 
care in selecting the right sort. Be circum- 
spect, W. H., and oblige, 

Yours in good faith, 
HaverRMALE & Rossier, 
jon-Ton Block, D St. The Shoe Men. 


JACK’S IN TOWN! 

Jack’s some one se know. Jack’s not an 
oft-time visitor in San Diego; but when he 
docs come he’s the lion of the day. Jack’s 
got lots of friends here, there and everywhere 
—especially among the younger generations 
He’s got lots of enemies, too. Jack’s rather 
frisky, but not a half bad fellow, allinall, It 
amused us greatly yesterday morning to have 
Jack whisk in our place. He admired our 
store immensely and everything in it until he 
chanced to espy the fire in the grate, and he 
fled precipitately. Jack never had any use 
for those ** blooming, blazing things.” 

When you’re down town mornings on your 
shopping rounds, and Jack ungallantly takes 
the liberty of tingling your nose, finger tips 
or toes, just drep in our place and sit before 
our fireplace and he'll leave off quicker'n ‘scat. 
The circular table and chairs near it are for 
your own —— use. On them are paper, 
pens and ink, the latest Harfer’s, Century, 
Scribner, Delineator, Golden Era and cach 
of the daily papers. Thisis your own depart- 
ment, and we want you to use it, Don’t think 
for a minute that we shall expect you to pur- 
chase shoes each time we see your face in our 
doorway. We cordially solicit your social calls 
quite as much as your business ones. ‘Pon 
honor, we do. Come in and enjoy our fire 
during this cold snap and give Jack Frost the 
“shake.” Jack's inconstant, anyway, and in 
this country he's nearly a failure. 


THE FUR FLEW! 

Mark Anthony and Tasso have had a row. 
This won't be startling news to people who 
have known these rascals at all well, but this 
scrap was to a finish. Evidences yesterday 
morning pointed to their having a regular 
monkey-and-parrot time of it during Saturday 
night. Tasso’s nose, back and feelings were 
badly harrowed, and Mark Anthony's hair 
seemed to have congealed while in a vertical 
position, from his nose to the tip of his tail. 

Tasso is our watchdog and he has noearthly 
use for the feline race. Mark Antony is our 
office cat, and he has figured out that life 
would be one sweet dream were this world 
utterly devoid of the entire canine species. 

Mark sleeps in our ladies’ department and 
Tasso in the gentlemen’s. Mark is an all- 
wool and a yard-wide Democrat, tooth and 
nail, while Tasso isa staunch Republican, body 
and hair, and we infer that it must have been 
a question of politics again, These rogues 


disagree with each other on every point save 
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the one of respect for ourselves. They think 
we're all right, and that we are selling the 
right kind of shoes in the right kind of way. 
They don't wear shoes themselves, but aside 
from, that they are mighty observing ‘* crit- 
ters,’ 


BLISS vs. BLISTER. 

Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be blister, 

An ill-fitting boot or shoe is not conducive 
to bliss; more likely to produce blisters, and 
where, oh where, is bliss if blisters prevail ? 
On the other hand, a perfect-fitting shoe is a 
jewel, easy to sell, easy to wear, making fast 
friends with every one that wears it. The 
shoes that are manufactured to-day conform 
to the requirements of the average foot much 
better than the shoes that were made three to 
five years ago. e have no old shoes in our 
shop. Every blessed pair of them was made 
expressly for us and over the improved lasts of 
to-day. That is one of the reasons we have 
so little trouble to fit you. The other and 
main one is a pretty fair knowledge of the art 
of fitting, coupled with a real desire to do it 
thoroughly aNnp conscientiously. You don’t 
have to pay anything extra for the *‘ know 
how.” That Sheet how ” is worth a good 
bit to us. Is it worth anything to you? 

Yours for fits, 
[Signed] Havermace & Rossirr, 


A FEELING SUBJECT. 

We have felt slippers—in our youth, We 
have them now, by the barrel, Don’t you 
want to feelsome? The charge for the privi- 
lege shall be light. This new influenza is do- 
ing a Russian business (“a word to the wise,” 
etc.); but aside from that, these slippers 
really fill a long-felt want, mornings and 
evenings. They come handy in many ways, 
and when Johnnie proves a bit recalcitrant 
they’re a howling success, For further par- 
ticulars see our east window. Yours faith- 
fully, HAVERMALE & Rossier. 

Concerning this last advertisement 
it should be added that it gained double 
significance by appearing at a time 
when the advertisers were making a 
unique display in their show-window. 
This was as follows: At one end of 
the window lay a barrel half filled with 
felt slippers, while as many more were 
spilled around its open end. At an- 
other place in the window, in an old- 
fashioned rocker, sat the dummy figure 
of an old lady—cap, glasses and knit- 
ting—with a small boy across her knees 
and one arm aloft, grasping tightly a 
felt slipper. The window was pla- 
carded with the first three lines of the 
advertisement given above. 

——- +o 

OnE hundred thousand dollars a 
year for advertising is quite a sum to 
expend for the extension of the busi- 
ness of a single shoe firm ; yet that is 
what the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
will expend among the newspapers of 
the country this year. Orders for ad- 





vertising to the amount of $50,000 
were sent out by this firm in one day 
early in January.—Adv. Gazette. 
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VS. SMALL ADVER- 
TISING. 

A large plow manufacturer concluded 
to advertise his business by occasionally 
sending the farmers a four-page paper 
or circular, This was sent out in large 
numbers. Being new to the business 
of publishing, he was ignorant of the 
postal laws of the land. Supposing he 
had the privilege of newspaper rates of 
postage, he had wrapped, addressed 
and delivered to the post office no less 
than 200,000 copies of the first issue, 
when, to his surprise, he learned that 
each paper would require a stamp to 
carry it. He was considerably dis- 
heartened at the outlook. But the pa- 
pers were all taken back to his office, 
opened, and a printed slip inserted ask- 
ing that each person who received a 
copy, to sign it and inclose fifty cents, 
on the promise of the publisher to send 
the paper monthly for one year. The 
papers were then re-wrapped, stamped 
and sent to the post office. The ex- 
periment cost considerable time and a 
large amount of mcney, but the result 
was far more than was expected. By 
the end of the first year the subscrip- 
tion list of the paper thus started, 
reached the generous dimensions of over 
100,000 copies, and the periodical be- 
came an excellent advertising medium. 
This is not a fancy story, for the paper 
in question is now a thoroughly estab- 
lished and well-paying business venture, 
and the plow works, of which it is an 
important adjunct, are the largest in 
the world. 

By this accident we are taught that a 
single large outlay of money in adver- 
tising accomplishes more than several 
times the same amount paid out in 
small sums over a considerable period 
of time. It is hard to believe that con- 
tinuous advertising in a small way pays. 
The small advertiser is looked upon as 
a small man striving for a footing. Ac- 
cordingly, where a large order is placed, 
whatever may be the goods, it is given 
to the man who advertises largely and 
liberally, upon the assumption that this 
feature of business management marks 
him as a leader in his line and also as a 
liberal man. In my estimation, de- 
scriptive matter in an advertisement is 
of little importance. The display lines 
should be attractive and easily caught 
by the passing eye. People have very 
little time to read small type, and when 
it tells about another’s business it lacks 
interest for them.— 7he Office. 
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A WESTERN IDEA. 





The little drawings which are repro- 
duced on this page, from the columns 
of the Xocky Mountain News, illus- 
trate a somewhat novel departure in 
journalism. Every morning two new 
sketches, of which those given here are 

















samples, appear at the top of its first 
page, in the margin at the right and 
left of the paper’s own heading. These 
pictures—if they may be dignified by 
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such a title—generally have some local 
application and illustrate some event of 
importance described at length in the 
regular news columns. For example, 
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OFFiCER PHILLIPS 

















the first sketch in this series was given 
by the Mews in connection with a con- 
vention of railway postal clerks held at 
Denver. ‘Ihe artist does not hesitate, 
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name , 


however, to treat more serious subjects, 
and the sketches numbered respectively 
one and two show the results of bloody 
encounters between the persons whose 
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Ba serine to “The Sews,~ 











names are attached. Occasionally the 
pictures are of sarcastic import, such as 
is manifested in the drawing represent- 
ing a most extraordinary conversation 
between a policeman and a murderer car- 
rying a carving knife dripping with gore. 
In the last gem of this collection, the 
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merits of judicious advertising are very 
evidently being emphasized by the 
sharp-featured individual who is shak- 
ing a rolling-pin at an inoffensive look- 
ing little girl who has the misfortune to 
be bald-headed. These drawings are, 
doubtless, appreciated by the Mews’ 
readers and looked for with as much 
interest as any of the other regular 
features, 


—_ +o 
A GREAT ADVERTISER. 

A few days ago, while at Lowell, 
Mass., I had the pleasure of meeting 
C. I. Hood, of the great firm of C, I. 
Hood & Co., whose name is a house- 
hold word wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, by reason of the ex- 
tensive advertising of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, I expected to find a man whose 
life was far spent, whose youth had 
vanished by the noiseless touch of time. 
Of course, I knew if he was old, he 
would be vigorous and springy, as he 
doubtless would be a practicer of what 
he preached about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
but I was somewhat surprised to receive 
a cheery handshake and greeting from a 
man not more than thirty-eight years of 
age. It was a happy surprise, indeed, 
as it told me that the world would be 
advanced considerably by the boundless 
energy of this one man. If he who 
makes several blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before is a bene- 
factor, what name is appropriate for a 
man who, seeing the good qualities of 
a remedy, has the executive ability, the 
intelligence and the nerve to send the 
tidings of its curative properties to the 
very ends of the earth and places it 
within the reach of all? The immense 
laboratory building devoted to the man- 
ufacture of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is a 
model of its kind. It is located near the 
public park and, by reason of the shrub- 
bery, flowers and walks surrounding it, 
is prettier than the park itself. Three 
men are engaged almost constantly in 
keeping the grounds attractive, and the 
building, interiorly and exteriorly, is a 
model of completeness and neatness. 
Fourteen years ago Mr. Hood started 
in the sarsaparilla business and his suc- 
cess has been phenomenal. The way 
to similar prosperity is still open for the 
right kind of men. Those who reach 
the goal quickest bring to their aid the 
great business lubricant so liberally 
and wisely used by C. I. Hood—plenti- 
ful printers’ ink.—Willet F. Cook, in 
the Journalist, 
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ADVERTISING MINGLE. 


Advertise well! ’tis the secret of glory, 
Stick to this principle tast as a leech ; 
Think of the names that are famous in story ; 
Advertise well is the lesson they teach. 


Advertise well! though business be waning, 
Those who spend freest must win in the end; 

Up and be doing! no need for complaining ; 
Act for yourself, and be your own friend, 


Advertise well! all lanes have a turning: 
Nothing pays better than paper and ink. 
Thousands who daily this motto are spurning, 
Find that it brings them to bankruptcy’s 

brink. 
Yonkers Gazette. 


BASIS OF ADVER1 TSING 








With the necessity of maintaining 
fixed prices comes the necessity that 
they be based upon sound principles 
and meet the greatest possible number 
of individual cases. Is there not some- 
thing defective in our advertising rates, 
when, according to PRINTERS’ INK, ten 
thousand publishers violate them? Is 
a uniform rate to all for a given space 
the most equitable and profitable rule? 
To justify the fixing of rates on this 
basis one or both of two things must 
be assumed as true: first, that space is 
a fair measure of cost to the publisher 
to run an advertisement, or second, 
that it is a fair measure of value of the 
advertisement to the advertiser. I 
doubt if either of these assumptions 
even roughly approximates the truth, 
Probably not over ten per cent. of the 
cost of running the average newspaper 
can be measured by inches in advertis- 
ing space. And as to the value to the 
advertiser, that ranges all the way from 
nothing to many times its cost to him. 
It is doubtful if the rate card will ever 
inspire much awe in the foreign adver- 
tiser until either the one or the other is 
born again. Classified with reference 
to the principles governing the fixing 
of prices, there are two distinct classes 
of business wholly unlike each other. 
The first class, as I will call it, is 
characterized by relatively low current 
or fixed expenses and high immediate 
cost to fill an order. The second class 
has the opposite relatively high fixed 
expenses and low cost to fill an order. 

In the first class, prices are fixed on 
the basis of cost without regard to 
value to the purchaser, while in the 
second class, value to the purchaser is 
the principal factor in fixing prices, 
the cost to fill an order forming a 
small factor, or being wholly ignored. 

Of the first class, mercantile busi- 
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ness is an illustration. The merchant 
is confined to a small range above cost 
within which to mark his goods, and 
his variations within this small range 
will be controlled by local or special 
considerations ; but the value to the 
purchaser will cut but little or no 
figure in his calculations. His prob- 
lem is a comparatively simple one. 

Of the second class, the railroad is 
an example. It has high fixed ex- 
penses not appreciably affected by an 
increase or decrease in the volume of 
business done, while the expense it 
incurs in filling any given order is 
very slight compared to that of the mer- 
chant. The expenses immediately 
caused by doing $100 worth of passen- 
ger service may not be five dollars. 
Perhaps the average tariff of a road 
may be ten times the immediate cost to 
render the service, ten per cent. paying 
such cost and ninety per cent. going 
toward fixed charges and profits. But 
in fixing tariffs there is nothing like a 
uniform advance on the immediate cost 
to render the service. One class of 
service after paying the immediate cost 
to render it may only contribute an ad- 
ditional sum equal to that cost toward 
fixed charges and profits, or even much 
less, while another class of service, 
costing one dollar may pay ten dollars 
toward fixed charges and profits. Hav- 
ing provided for the immediate cost to 
render a given class of service, the ex- 
tent to which it shall contribute toward 
fixed charges and profits is a question 
to be determined by business policy on 
the basis of the value of the service, 
or ‘‘ what the traffic will bear.” To 
haul a passenger a given distance a 
road may charge six dollars, and for an 
equal weight of salt six cents. The 
immediate cost is so small a factor as to 
afford practically no basis from which 
to fix rates. 

The newspaper publisher must deal, 
in fixing advertising rates, with a com- 
plex question, Like the railroad com- 
pany, his business belongs to that class 
where value of service to him who buys 
it is a greater factor in fixing prices 
than is the direct cost to him who sells. 
In business of this class it is unbusiness- 
like and unprofitable to fix prices re- 
gardless of the value of the service 
rendered. The present level rates of 
advertising prohibit certain kinds of 
business that might be profitably 


handled were prices based upon value 
of service, and not upon the ‘‘ cost of 
space,” so-called, a phrase which is 
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misleading, excepting when applied to 
the direct net cost to fill an order. 
Rates must be simple, and must not 
discriminate between individuals; but 
between classes discrimination may 
with justice and should for profit be 
made. Let us assume a paper of a 
size and make-up affording three hun- 
dred inches of advertising. Say the bare 
mechanical expenses of printing this 
advertising are $300, but that the ad- 
vertising must pay $1,500 toward such 
expenses aS are unaffected by the 
amount of advertising carried. Now, 
it is clear that each inch of advertising 
should pay its pro rata of the actual 
expenses incurred by running the ad- 
vertising, such expenses as would be 
increased at the same rate by running 
an unlimited amount of advertising, 
which, in the case assumed, is one dol- 
lar; but how shall the assessment for 
fixed charges be made? ‘The present 
level rate is obtained by dividing the 
$1,800 to be earned by  Ahesy and tak- 
ing the quotient $6 for the average rate 
per inch, this to be increased for small 
space and short time and reduced for 
large space and long time. But rates 
of this kind are so generally broken in 
favorof foreign advertisers as to justify 
the conclusion that they are illy ad- 
justed to this class of business. Why 
should not each advertiser, after pay- 
ing the cost of carrying his advertise- 
ment, be required to contribute toward 
the general expenses of the paper in 
proportion to the benefit derived by 
him from its use ? 

Let us assume that there is a demand 
for space from two distinct classes of 
<ustomers, one of which will derive 
twice as much benefit from the use of 
the paper asthe other. Is there any 
good reason why one class should not 
contribute twice as much toward fixed 
charges as the other? Such in princi- 
ple, I apprehend, is the relative po- 
sition of the local and the foreign ad- 
vertiser toward the local paper. 

To the local advertiser the local 
paper affords an opportunity (which 
without it would not exist) for reaching 
the whole field to which he caters, or 
at least a large proportion of it, in the 
most economical manner. The paper 
exists primarily for the benefit of the 
loca] advertiser, and furnishes him a ser- 
vice peculiarly valuable in many ways. 

To the foreign advertiser the local 
paper is a very different thing. It 


affords him a medium which is very 
generally read by all classes; but its 
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strictly local character, farther than it 
gives thoroughness of circulation, is of 
no sort of value to him. But it is the 
strictly local character of the paper that 
necessitates a high advertising rate, ac- 
cording to its circulation. Not only 
does the foreign advertiser stand on a 
very different footing so far as the char- 
acter of the service is concerned ; but 
there are other considerations growing 
out of his ability to reach the public 
without the use of the local paper, For 
example, it probably costs not over one- 
twentieth part as much per thousand 
people reached to insert an advertise- 
ment in the Century as in the average 
country paper, 

In view of such considerations as the 
above, I take it the question is this: 
At what price can most money be made 
out of foreign advertising ? 

Rates must be fixed and must not 
discriminate between competitors, but 
home and foreign advertisers are in no 
sense competitors, The more foreign 
advertisers contribute toward the fixed 
charges of the paper, the better service 
the publisher can afford to give local 
advertisers. Each class should be dealt 
with fairly and openly, but each should 
stand upon its own bottom. I do not 
undertake to suggest what relative 
price the foreign advertiser should pay, 
but strongly believe that it is among 
such lines that a true basis of rates is 
to be sought. Haggling and banter- 
ing about prices is expensive to both 
publisher and advertiser. Publishers 
should adopt such equitable rates as 
can be adhered to, and put an end to 
such disagreeable as well as unprofit- 
able correspondence. What are the 
average rates paid by foreign advertis- 
ers at present? What will the nature 
of their business justify them in paying ? 
—E. P. Harris, in the Inland Printer, 





ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING. 
A London firm has adopted a novel 
mode of advertising. It uses vacuum 
tubes in conjunction with h'gh tension 
transformers and forms these into de- 
signs which are filled with electric light. 
It is said that most beautiful effects 
can be worked out in this new mode of 
electrical illumination. An almost 
equally original method of advertising 
is about to be adopted in Chicago, 
where it is understood that tricycles 
driven by motors ed by storage 
batteries will be used in the streets for 
advertising purposes.—V. Y. Sun, 
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Edward Everett Hale, in the course 
of an article in the September Forum 
on ‘‘ Formative Influences,” writes as 
follows : 

‘*T have said that my father was an 
editor. He had, also, a book-printing 
office under his direction, and at an 
carly age we boys taught ourselves to 
set type, and I was initiated by the 
foreman into all the mysteries of a good 
printing office. For amusement, we 
learned short hand, by a very inferior 
system, text books of which had been 
sent to the Advertiser for notice. As 
we grew older, we were assigned, as 
occasion might require, to one bit of 
duty or another in the newspaper 
office ; and I believe I have done 
everything which an editor or publisher 
ever has to do, from directing wrap- 
pers up to writing the biography of a 
President within an hour after his 
death. This means, if the training 
be continued through many years of 
life, and if one be under a good chief, 
as I was, that one gains, of necessity, 
the ready use, at least, of his own lan- 
guage. We newspaper men may write 
English very ill, but we write it easily 
and quickly. So that to us, who have 
been in this business, it is something 
amazing to hear a clergyman say that 
he occupied a week in composing a 
sermon, which was, at the outside, 
thirty-five hundred words in tength. 
One can understand absolute inability 
to do it at all ; but no newspaper man 
understands how a man, who can do 
it, can spend thirty-six hours in doing 
it. And I should like to recommend 
as a formative influence, to those who 
have education to direct, any exercises 
which will make people prompt and 
accurate in the first draft of what they 
write. If you have to send ‘copy’ 
upstairs, hour after hour, with a boy 
taking the slips from you, one by one, 
as they are written, and you know that 
you are never to see what you write 
until you read it the next dayin the 
paper, your copy will be punctuated 
carefully, written carefully, and it will 
be easily read. That is one thing. 
Another thing goes with it. You will 
form the habit of determining what 
you mean to say before you say it, how 
far you want to go, and where you 
want to stop. And this will bring you 
to a valuable habit of life, which the 
lawyers expressed when they advised 
people ‘stare decisis’ —to stand by 
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what has been decided. Napoleon 
gave the same advice when he said : 
‘If you set out to take Vienna, take 
Vienna.’ 

‘* For these reasons, I am apt to rec- 
ommend young men to write for the 
press early in life, being well aware 
that the habit of doing this has been 
of use to me. And we will take the 
habit of doing this as one of our for- 
mative influences.” 


> 


ADVERTISING CURI@SITIES. 











Most of the advertisements of a curi- 
ous or amusing nature owe their singu- 
larity either to the eccentricity of their 
composers or to carelessness on the 
part of some overworked compositor or 
proofreader. Of the first of these 
classes many bona-fide examples might 
be given, such as the one which ap- 
peared some time ago in a Pennsyl- 
vania paper, evidently written by a 
clergyman anxious to earn an honest 
penny outside of his probably slender 
salary : 


YUPID AND HYMEN—The little brown cot 
tage at Cambridge, Pa., is the place to 

call to have the marriage knot promptly and 
aT ad tied. Inquire of REV. 8. 8. WHIT 


A Georgia Justice of the Peace, how- 
ever, goes the minister one better, by 
the closing sentence in the following 
announcement from the Rome (Ga.) 
Tribune - 

Wy aero —4 couple who wish to marry to 

call on Justice Walter Harris in his 
new Office, over Bass & Hill's real estate 
office. He has received his commission, and 
is ready to perform marriage ceremonies at a 
low rate. 

The Cleveland (Eng.) Mercury says : 
Ww, really plain but experienced 

and efficient governess for three girls; 
eldest, 16; music, French, and German re 
uired; brilliancy of conversation, fascina- 
tion of manner and symmetry of form ob. 
ected to, as the father is much at home and 
here are »wnup sons. Address Mater, 
Post Office, Cleveland. 

The most whimsical advertisement, 
however, which we have recently seen 
is this, in which relief of conscience is 
sought by the penance of publication. 
It appeared in a Bristol paper : 

ADY traveled with gentleman, Birming- 

ham to Bristol, February 15, 1890 (Friday 
afternoon); lady told an untruth; she regrets 
it most deeply; she lives in Bristol. 

A column might easily be filled with 
the most amusing matrimonial adver- 
tisements ; but the following is beyond 
doubt the most unique one of that char- 
acter ever printed : 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, ON THE POINT 
of getting married, is desirous of meet- 


ing a man of experience who will dissuad 
him from such a step. Address, etc. 4 
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The chief requisite for a successful 
collector of bad debts in a certain 
Southern State is amusingly illustrated 
by the following, which is a genuine 
advertisement : 


E DESIRE AN ABLE-BODIED, HARD- 
featured, bad-tempered, not-to-be-put- 
off and not-to-be backed down young man to 
collect for us; must furnish his own horse, 
saddle bags, pistols, bowie-knife and cow- 
hide; we will furnish the accounts; to such 
a person we promise constant and laborious 
employment. 
A New York auctioneer advertises : 
VOR SALE—A LARGE QUANTITY OF OIL- 
intings by some of the most ancient 
masters of the day. 


Here is our honest liquor dealer, 
who advertises as follows : 


VOR SALE—A LOT OF WHISKY OF NOT 
very good quality, but as good as the 
average that is sold about town. 


—Detroit Free Press. 
too 
CHINESE, PAPERS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 





Walter D. Ferris, an old New 
Yorker, but for years a resident of San 
Francisco, while sitting in the reading- 
room of the Fifth Avenue Hotel yes- 
terday, chatted about Chinese newspa- 
pers in California, ‘‘ There are two of 
these unique publications,” he said, 
‘* and both are published in San Fran- 
cisco. They are not printed with mov- 
able type, but by the lithographic pro- 
cess. The Wa Xee is edited by one 
Tee-Jen. This gentlemen works from 
early morning until long after dark, 
painting Chinese characters with chemi- 
cal ink on specially prepared sheets of 
paper about the size of a sheet of legal 
cap. As soon as one of them is cov- 
ered with characters, it is handed over 
to one of the lithographers, who trans- 
fers the writing to the stone. That 
work completed, the stone is affixed to 
a simple wooden press, resembling the 
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liar construction of the Chinese lan- 
guage, only 8,000 words are sufficient 
to cover the four pages of the paper, 
and convey to the readers a great 
amount of information. The other pa- 
per published in 'Frisco is the Zon- 
Fan-San Bo (Chinese-American news- 
paper). The office and paraphernalia 
of this paper are the same as the other, 
only that the title appears on the last, 
instead of the first page. Mun-Kee, 
the editor of this paper, started it in 
1876. He has the advantage over his 
rival in that he speaks the English lan- 
guage fluently. His paper has a circu- 
lation of 750 copies, over which he has 
to work three days to get them into the 
hands of his readers. Neither of these 
papers has any political or religious 
tendencies, devoting its space to record- 
ing news and answering correspondents. 
The average Chinaman is very econ- 
omical, and this tendency leads him 
to try to borrow his neighbor’s paper 
rather than buy one himself. If it 
were not for that fact the two papers 
would have a more extended circula- 
tion.—New York Star. 

HERE is a hard, plain fact : If you 
have a good thing, write about it, talk 
it up, advertise it. Intrinsic merit is 
all right; but in this hustling and bust- 
ling age, he that bloweth not his own 
horn, the same it shall not be blown. 
This is a homely way of stating an im- 
mortal truth.—Auilding and Realty, 

—_——— +r 
WANTS. 


Advertisements under this head 25 cents aline 
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Y ANTED—An outfit for 6column evenin 
part r. THE COURIER PUBLISHIN 
. O. Drawer 1, Norfolk, Va. 


_ a first-class public: peeseatien, as manager 
of Advertising partment, I can render 
valuable service and Ss. a ‘ood line 
of armen Address “A. RINTERS’ 


old presses in use when the art of print- Inx 


ing first came into vogue. There it 
awaits its companion stone, the press ~ 
being large enough to accommodate | 
two stones. 

This work goes on until four stones 
have been made for the four pages of 
the paper, when the real work of print- 
ing the sheet commences. Strips of 
paper the requisite width are cut, and 4 
one at a time an impression is made on 
them by the stones. The process is 


very slow and tedious, for as soon asa 
sufficient number of papers has been 
stricken off, the labor has to be.gone 
all over again in order to print the other 
Owing to the pecu- 


side of the sheet. 


VETERAN and successful news: yaper 
man wants man or woman with $5,000, 
apable of managing office, to join in a pub- 
ishing business which cannot fail to pay. 
4 _—" “HALL,” care Printers’ Ink, New 
or’ 


) oo as Advertising Manager of a 
manufacturing or mercantile . 
Have a fair knowledge of the character and 
value of the — mediums of the 
Comet States, with ability to write and de- 

n striking and attrac tive advertisements. 
Address * D. E. F.,” Printers’ Inc. 


VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, = well as - 
advertisers. If you want to y & paper 
to geta situation as editor, the ning to ao 
is to announce your desire in a want adver- 
tisement, Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for one 
dollar. As a rule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business. 
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‘AN FRANCISCO CALL is the people’s 
medium and a family paper. 


AN FRANCISCO BULLETIN, the leading 
~ Evening Paper of California. 


ADVANTAGES OF COUNTRY JOUR- 
NALISM. 


From the Springfield Union. 

The editor of the Richford (Vt.) Journal 
announces: ** Next week we take our vaca- 
tion and shall issue no paper.” 

; “io 
EMPEROR WILLIAM FLATTERED, 
From Texas Siftings. 

Albert Frank, of the advertising firm of 
Frank, Kiernan & Co., is back from his vaca- 
tion in Europe, While in Germany he as 
sured the young Emperor that he was the 
best advertised royal nibs he knew. 

TAY eS 
A PHILOSOPHICAL RESTAURA- 
TEUR. 
From the Portland Oregonian. 

At Astoria there is an original and unique 
sign which reads: “ Jeff's Restaurant. The 
Place to Live Well while You Do Live. You 
Will Be Dead a Long Time.’’ Here is the 
= of Epicurus, as set forth by 

ucretius, commended to the moderns and 
turned to business account. 





A DI ING SHOT. 
From the Atlanta Constitution. 

* Our next issue will be our last,’’ writes a 
Georgia editor. ‘* We are satisfied the people 
of this town can get along without us, for we 
have been getting along without the people 
for six months past. There are some sub- 
scriptions owing, but we will not collect them, 
as the citizens will soon need the money to de- 
fray the funeral expenses of the town,” 


-_ 

ADVERTISING THAT BROUGHT 
UNDESIRABLE CUSTOMERS. 
From the Lithographic Art Journal. 

The use of imitations of telegrams as a 
means of advertising is not new; but an en- 
terprising business man in Germany went so 
far as to imitate official telegram forms in all 
their details, applying an imitation pasting- 
stamp to close the envelope, and addressing it 
with blue pencil. The undesirable customers 
were the public authorities, who objected, and 
collected 50M. for the trespass ‘‘ upon their 
grounds,” 

—— ree 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, Me. a line, 


2(y"" CENTURY. 


N Y. Argosy, 114,000 w 

° 

—— CALL, Quincy, Ill. 
caged MAGAZINES.—More below. 


EW heal NEWS.—Best advertising 
medium 
AN FRANCISCO BULLETIN is read by 
the purchasing class. 
EATHERFORD (Texas) CONSTITUTION 
lin., lyr. $22.80 net. net. 
AN FRANCISCO GALL has the most 
**Want” beh 


Te t Geemiation in Kings- 
ton, 4 —- ) daily 
AN wo CALL is the best morn- 
ing newspaper in California. 


AN FRANCISCO | BULLETIN has the 
largest bona fide circulation. 


‘AN FRANCISCO CALL is unequaled in 
circulation, character and influence. 
EW HAVEN NEWS.—Guaranteed largest 

morning circulation in Connecticut. 


Soe Chicago Tribune says : ‘The SEATTLE 
ESS is a journalist 4 * Pathfinder.’ 


HE HOUSEHOLD PILOT, New Haven. 
Monthly circulation 01 over 200,000 copies. 


TERIAL ADS.,, one ne cent | r line, of seven 
words. THE TIMES, ushsylvania, O. 


HE MODERN QUEEN, New Haven. 16 
pages. Monthly circul circulation over 50,000. 


Ts AGITATOR, Augus Augusta, Me. Religious 
Monthly; 1,200 circulation. Rates low. 


C'AN FRANCISCO CALL, estab. 1853; actual 
circulation; D. 49,960; 8. 51,210; Ww. 22,546. 


ORLD-WIDE MISSIONS. 125,000 and up- 
wards m’thly. Sworn. Address Chicago. 


WN A NEWSPAPER.—No ty moons 
sary. N. Y. NEWSPAPER UNION. N 
RT IN ADVERTISING.—8 months for 25c. 
$1.00 per year. 35 and 87 Frankfort St., 
New York. 


TT Washington Democ Democrat says the SEAT- 
TLE PRESS is the best evening paper on 
the Pacific coast. 


S'shou things as OFFICE MEN’S SUPPLIES 








should be advertised in “THE BOOK 
ER” Detroit, Mich. 


OTHROP MAGAZINES (THE), Boston.— 
FIVE of them. Every one good—some 
unsurpassed. Titles below. 


WENTIETH CEITURY, the elegant and 
renowned radical magazine, 4 Warren 
St., New York. Send for sample copy. 


HAT the Boston Transcript, New York 

, and eet ee Te Eelegraph are to 

the East the SEATTLE to the Pa- 
cific coast. 


APER DEALERS,—M. Plummer & Co., 

of 161 William St., New York, will fill 
any order for paper—from half a quire to 
thousand-ton lots. 


UBLISHERS, who pury pompess offering pre- 

miums this season ould eneeeres 
with WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 
Nassau St., New York. 


QciENCE, published at New York, N. Y., is 
w one of a select list of journals recom 
mended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. as a desirable medium. 


DVERTISEMENTS received for leading 

American news . Files kept three 
months for examination by advertisers. Ad- 
dress GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., New York. 


) og tpt ye -A large stock of elec- 
trotypes of engravings—embracing all 
subjects—at nominal prices. THE PRESS 
ENGRAVING CO., 88 and 9) Centre St., N. ¥ 


HE LORD & THOMAS Religious News- 

r Combination is THe medium for 
advertisers to reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


y~ = Sasutts, published at New Mil- 
Conn., is one of a “ PREFERRED 

aad oe fy _— recommended to adver- 
tise’ well & Co. as a desirable 
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NEATTLE PRESS’S circulation increased 
Ss 600 per cent. from Aug., 1889, to Aug., 1890. 


ATIONAL TRIBUNE is the only pa 

published at Washington, D. C., to whic’ 
the American Newspaper Direc tory for 0 
accords a regular circulation exceeding 100,000 
copies each issue. 


HE LEDGER, of Chicago IIL, is one of 
the 100 publications in America that, ac- 
cording to a list published by Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., circulate between 25,000 and 37,500 
copies each issue. 


ELLAIRE, Ohio.--THE TRIBUNE, Daily 
and Semi- Weekly, is the paper named in 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s list of newspapers that 
ve advertisers the most for the money, for 
aire, O. Try is. 


HE MEDICAL BRIEF, published at St. 
Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of medi- 

cal journals recommended to advertisers by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as a desirable medium 
in its particular field. 


HE SOUTHERN MERCURY, Dallas, Tex., 

is one of the 100 publications in America 
that, according to a list published by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., circulate between 25,000 and 
37,500 copies each issue. 


4 3 NEW EEALARD FARMER, published 
at Bostoh, Mass., is one of a select list of 
agricultural ral Journals recommended to adver- 
tisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., as a desirable 
medium | in its particular field. 


HE NEBRASKA FARMER, published at 

Lincoln, Neb., is one of a select list of ag- 
ricultural journals recommended to adver- 
tisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., as a desirable 
medium in its particular field. 


ASHION AND FANCY, published at St. 

Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of house- 
hold and fashion journals recommended to 
advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as a de- 
sirable medium in its particular field. 


GRICULTURAL.—THE SOUTHERN CUL- 
TIVATOR, of Atlanta, Ga., is one of a se 
lect list of agricultural journals recommend- 
ed to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as 
a desirable medium in its particular field. 


HE VOICE, published in New York City, 

is one of the 28 publications in the 
United States that, according to a list pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate be 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies éach issue. 


HE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York 
City, is one of the 43 publications in the 
United States that, according to a list pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate 
between 50,000 and 75,000 copies each issue. 


ARM AND HOME, published at Spring- 

field, Mass., is one of the 27 publications 
in the United States that, acoortin ng to a list 
published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., have a 
regular average issue of more than 150,000 
copies. 


hg PRICE of the American Newspaper 
Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub- 
scription to Praixters’ Ink for one year. Ad- 
dress: GEO. P. ROWELL £ on. Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New Yor 


HENEVER an aivertiser does business 
with our a Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay for a year’s sue ene to 
Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO. 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 
EK‘ ACH issue of THE TOPEKA WEEKLY 
CAPITAL 4 October and November 
will be 25,000 co reaching every class of 


readers within he ers of Kansas. Ad- 
pepe a seeking Kansas business should not 
to take advan of it. Address TOPE- 


a CAPITAL CO., Topeka, 





‘JHE Fallnumber of ROOKS AND Ly ae 4 
will be issued about the lith of Oct. It 
is the official organ of the Booksellers ‘and 


h Stationers’ Association of Canada, and every 


Bookseller, Stationer and Newsdealer re- 
ceives a copy ayo Advertisements for 
it should be in by the the 5th 0! of October. 


HENEVER an n advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $30, he will be presented with a 
complimentary copy of the American News 
gg Director yok of 1,450 pages, price 
P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Ad- 

. 1 Agents, 10 Spruce St, New York. 


"YVEXAS FARM AND RANCH, a semi- 
monthly published at Dallas, has, ac 
cording to the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for 1890, by far the largest circulation of 
any agricultural periodical printed in the 
State of Texas. Easte rm Office—22 Times 
Building, New York. J.C. BUSH, Manager. 


HE ARGOSY, New York, a a grade, il- 

lustrated family weekly pages), is 
one of 36 publications that, melee to a 
list published by Geo. P. Rowell & C o., cireu 
late between 75,000 and 100,000 co nies each 
issue. The average is 114.00. Advertising, 
& cents per line, with discounts Sor amounts. 


It 9k MAGAZINES, (THE) Boston.— 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.40a year; BABYLAND, 
We. a year; THE PANSY. $l a year; OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 81 a year; C.Y.F. 
JOURNAL, $1 a year. Send for samples and 
combination rates to D. LorHrop Co., Boston. 
Always include them when getting estimates. 


HE MEDICAL WORLD (Philadelphia) 

has a circulation larger than that of any 
other medical journal in the world. 
books, press rooms and binding rooms are 

’n to ins tion at any ond all times. 
8 ows all kinds of proof of circulation and 
invites comparison with any other medical 
journal. 


ORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co, publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through- 
out the country;—the newspaper in each 
ys that gives the advertiser the most for 
is mone On this list THE BULLETIN, 
Daily anc w eekly, is named for Norwich. 


OS ANGELES, CAL.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
publish a list of the best or most widely 
circulated or influential newspapers issued 
at important business centers throughout 
= ery ;—the n ay A in each place 
fig | the chews meet ee r his 

y. On this list THE TIMES MIRROR, 

Daily and Weekly, is named for Los Angeles. 


DVERTISING IN GERMAN NEWSPA- 

PERS throughout the United States and 
Canada carefully executed, at favorable 
prices, and with every advantage as to posi- 
tion, yo ya ete., by GEO. P. ROW 
ELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York City. 
A complete List of all German New spapers, 
with circulation of each, in pamphlet form, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


NE of the most successful advertisers we 

ever had always ordered his advertise 
ments in this way : “ Get the best service you 
can for me for $5,000." He left every detail 
tous. There is no more expensive luxury 
for an advertiser to indulge in than to tie 
his agent’s hands by gettin = to tell in 
advance exactly what he will GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 10 Spruce St.. lew York. 


L GR As Autumn number of THE CANADIAN 
ER ag be published Oct. !7th. All 
copy Should be in Oct. 10th. Every grocer 
and general swrekeoper n 
ceive acopy. It will contain a great deal of 
useful information for reference, and <e this 
account will be preserved by the ¢ 
Fee pects for business in Canada this year are 
ter than they have iy for many years, 
owing to the unusually fin 





crops we have 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 cents 
a line ; $50 a page; one-half page, $25; one- 
fourth ‘page, $12.50. First or Last age, $100. 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements, occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
cents aline. Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 








NEW YORK, OCTOBER 1, 1890. 





A UNIQUE circular issued by a trade 
paper is in the form of a blotter and 
contains simply this advice: ‘‘ To get 
the best results from this blotter, try it 
on a letter inclosing four dollars for a 
year's subscription to the Vorthwestern 
Lumberman.” 





THE code of ‘‘ Advertising Don’ts 
contributed to this issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK by President D. J. McDonald, of 
the Business Writers’ Association, is 
worth not merely a single reading, but 
deserves to be kept in some convenient 
place by writers of advertising matter 
for ready reference. PRINTERS’ INK 
hopes to be able shortly to give to its 
readers a portrait of Mr. McDonald, 
together with a sketch of the associa- 
tion of which he is the head. 





THERE are two cases now in the 
courts which are of interest to advertis- 
ers owning trade-marks. One is an 
equity proceeding brought by E. S. 
Wells, of Jersey City, against Wiley & 
Wallace (limited). The allegation is that 
the complainant’s trade-mark, ‘‘ Rough 
on Rats,” has been infringed by the de- 
fendants’ label, *‘ Tough on Rats.” 
The proceeding is brought in the 
United States Court at Philadelphia. 
The second case is a bill of complaint 
on the part of the Centaur Company 
against Johnson, Nelson & Co., chem- 
ists, both of the city of New York. An 
injunction has been obtained restrain- 
ing the defendants from manufacturing 
an imitation of Castoria, which is made 
by the Centaur Company. The bill al- 
leges that the defendants put up a med- 
icine called ‘‘ Laxatoria,” the wrappers 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


on the bottles being an imitation of 
those copyrighted by the Centaur Com- 
pany, and the ingredients similar. 


AN enthusiastic subscriber writes to 
a technical exchange called the Artist 
Printer as follows : 

The Artist Printer is my ideal of a print- 
ers’ journal, It is what country editors who 
are practical printers need. I get, or rather 
did get, the National Journalist up*to the 
last issue, but quit on account of its being full 
of press association essays, cut and dried for 
an occasion, as it were, and for occasion only. 
I simply haven’t the time to read them, and 
they nauseate when you do, for the reason 
that you know when these self- same fellows 
get home they will turn around and do just 
what they have advised you not to do and 
claimed they were too honorable (?) to do. 
There is a ten-acre field of policy in this life 
for every man. 


The regulation ‘‘ press association 
essay,” which reviles the advertising 
agent and exalts the policy of having 
high rates and sticking to them, is one 
of the most dearly cherished traditions 
of the country journalist. This blow, 
coming from the very ranks of the pro- 
fession, must be hard to bear. 





PosTAL cards have lately been sent 
out to advertisers, bearing the single 
word ‘‘Guilty"” in blood-red type. 
The recipient of such a commuication 
naturally concludes that he has been 
black-listed by some secret society and 
that his days are numbered. The true 
explanation, however, arrives a little 
later in the form of a pamphlet adver- 
tisement of the Chicago Saturday 
Blade. ‘The outside cover bears a 
representation of a court room, with 
the Judge reading the sentence. On 
an inner page is the following : 

Guitty. —‘*Let the punishment fit the 


crime. 
Verpict.—We, the jury, find the defendant, 
the Saturday Blade, guilty of having the full 
circulation claimed, as proved by the Post 
Office receipts and other evidence produced. 
Sentrence.—The sentence of the Court is 
that you, the defendant, the Saturday Blade, 
be confined hereafter in your circulation to 
only the inhabitable part of the globe, and 
that your said circulation shall hereafter in- 
crease in proportion to said growth in the past. 


PROFESSIONAL advertisement writers 
will be somewhat amused, if not edified, 
by the views of Mr. Albert Sidney 
Gregg, as published in the Journalist 
and reprinted on another page. It is 
to be feared that the gentleman knows 
very little of what he is talking about 
when he advises ‘* disappointed journal- 
ists” to turn their efforts in the direc- 
tion of advertisement writing. ‘‘ Per- 


haps,” he writes with apparent sincerity, 
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“*if you fall short of your own expecta- 
tions as a general writer, you can take 
high rank as an advertisement writer.” 
A man may report police courts accepta- 
bly for a year, or even write editorials on 
the political situation, without any per- 
ceptible effect upon the income of his 
paper. But when he undertakes writing 
advertisements, large sums of money are 
involved. To produce results and give 
his employers satisfaction, he must be 
a man of ideas and unusual resources. 
Incompetent newspaper men will hardly 
find an opening in this field, which this 
writer seems to think is on such a low 
plane. Here is another interesting 
selection from the article quoted : 

Since advertising writing has been made 
respectable by being successful, etc. 

As a humorist Mr. Gregg is a great 
success, 





——————- _____~ 

THE Harrisburg 7e/egram has been 
reprinting the much talked of Avreutzer 
Sonata as a serial, At the end of the 
last instalment appears this curious par- 
agraph : 

Morat.—Six months later in Wurtenberg 
Posdnicheff was interviewed by a special cor- 
respondent of the Harrisburg 7e/egram, who 
learned the real situation, which was as tol- 
lows: At the time of their marriage her teeth 
were in very bad condition, causing her to be 
irritable and peevish in her later years, giving 
her such an offensive breath that it was almost 
impossible to stay in her presence. Posdnicheff 
says he had offered to send her to the celebrated 
Aibany Dentists, 2t5 Market street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and have her mouth put in first- 
class condition, and if it had not been for the 
fiddier he thought she would have gone and 
their marriage would not have been a failure. 

THE END, 


As advertising in this paper costs 
forty cents an agate line, it is not prob- 
able that the enterprising dentist paid 
for the insertion of the entire story for 
the sake of ringing in his little adver- 
tisement at the end. It would, how- 
ever, be interesting to learn how much 
above regular rates such an unusual 
position commanded. 

tiene: Eee 
MISREPRESENTING A NEWSPA- 
PER’S CIRCULATION, 
OrFice oF 
Tue Courier Co., r 
EvANsvILLE, Ind., Aug. 24, 2890. ) 
Editor of Printers’ Ixx: 

We have all heard of the unreliability of 
statements of circulation as made by publish- 
ers; but an instance has just come to our 
knowledge which surpasses anything we ever 
heard for _ gall, and we think that your 
readers will be interested in hearing of it. A 


certain publisher, who was printing a weekl 

paper in a certain city of about 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, with an actual circulation of about 300 
copies, made the statement to advertisers and 


advertising agents that ‘*‘ The mail list of the 
—— was over 5,000 copies.’’ This is how his 
statement was verified to his satisfaction : At 
the bottom of his printed mail list was printed 
each week, in big letters, 5,000 copies, and as 
the “‘ 5,000 copies ’’ was below the mail list, of 
course his mail list was ‘‘ over 5,000 copies.”’ 
It is such disreputable practices as this that 
make it so difficult for advertisers or advertis- 
ing agents to get justice, or to do justice to 
the papers which have a bona-fide circulation. 
This incident was given to us by one who 
said he knew it to be a fact, and also knew 
that the actual number of copies printed was 
not over 300. The writer himself saw the 
paper mentioned reported in at least one 
agency book at 6,500, when he was certain 
that the circulation was nog above 2,000, and 
probably not more than 1,200 in its best days. 
J. S. Reiity, 
Business Manager. 

Whenever some new scheme for 
misrepresenting circulation is unfolded, 
one is led to wonder whether the pub- 
lisher might not actually secure the 
circulation he fraudulently claims were 
he to expend the same amount of in- 
genuity in building up his subscription 
list that he exercises in trying to de- 
ceive advertisers. Experience has 
shown that where a publisher can be 
induced to make a detailed statement 
of his circulation, day by day, or week 
by week, the chances are greatly in 
favor of his telling the truth. It is 
the publisher who dodges behind some 
indefinite general statement that the 
advertiser must look out for. In the 
case above mentioned, for example, 
while the publisher did not scruple to 
make use of a dishonest subterfuge, it 
is likely that he would have shrunk 
from signing his name to a schedule 
consisting of a systematic misrepresen- 
tation. It is in dealing with such 
cases as this that the advertiser is led 
to appreciate the value of the services 
rendered by an experienced advertising 
agent.—[ Zd. PRINTERS’ INK. 
| 
FOR SALE. 








Advertisements under this head %5 cents a line 


) yy FARMER, Baltimore, Md. 
Easy terms. Rare opportunity. 


SKANDINAVIAN EDITOR, with $2,000 
can get half interest in a well-established 

Weekly Newspaper in a good location. Ad- 

dress “ C. L,” Privrers’ Ink, New York. 


JOR SALE.—On account of ill health, the 
propeseege of a strong and prominent 
Republican Journal, in a growing and pros- 
rous town, is obliged to sell he proeeny Fo 
‘or particulars address W. A. ROS TER, 
536 Pearl St., New York City. 


F YOU want to seli your Newspaper or 
Job Office, a Press or a Font of Type, 
tell the story in twenty-three words and send 
it, with a dollar bill, to the office of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement will 
generally secure a customer. 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITER. 

A few years ago the professional 
advertisement writer was struggling to 
convince the commercial world of his 
importance. Now he is considered 
indispensable. 

Every merchant of any consequence 
who does much advertising, and it is 
quite out of the question for him to 
amount to much without it, either has 
a man to give his entire attention to 
this work, or places his contracts with 
an agency. At first some salesman 
with a talent in this direction was per- 
mitted to prepare the ‘‘ changes”’ for 
the various papers used as mediums by 
the merchant. Like news hunting, 
advertisement writing is successfully 
accomplished only by those who have 
a natural talent for it. True, almost 
anybody can write something to fill a 
prescribed amount of space; but it 
takes something more to prepare the 
matter and word it in such a way that 
the eye of the reader will be drawn to- 
ward it almost the moment he opens the 


paper. ai 

Considering the matter in this light, 
a vast and profitable field of endeavor 
opens up before the professional news- 
paper man who has been in the busi- 
ness long enough to place more value 
on the dollar than he does on glory. 
His varied experience with the world 
will give him an insight into the pe- 
culiarities of human nature—something 
of inestimable value to the advertise- 
ment writer. If he has served a season 
in the composing room and understands 
the mechanical possibilities and limi- 
tations of a newspaper, so much the 
better. There must also be an element 
of commercial sense. Something of 


that matter-of-fact, methodical, take- pa 


nothing-for-granted disposition of a 
business man pure and simple. In- 
deed, the more complete blending of the 
business and literary talents the better 
a man will succeed as an advertising 
manager and writer. In fact, there 


must be a combination of these quali- pose 


ties in the person who would success- 
fully manage a newspaper. Literary 
men are sometimes careless and un- 
methodical in their personal habits. 
Their slackness in money matters has 
perhaps been overdrawn. I happen to 


know several members of the newspa- 
per fraternity who think it an evidence 
of genius to be slipshod and improvi- 
Why should such a disposition 


dent. 
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be fostered when the very existence of 
the newspaper depends upon precisely 
the same business principles that gov- 
ern the conduct of a plow factory or 
dry-goods house. Happily, the busi- 
ness office and the editorial rooms have 
about reached an understanding on this 
point. 

But now to the point. Since adver- 
tising writing has been made respecta- 
ble by being successful, why don't 
more disappointed journalists turn their 
efforts in that direction? Try your 
hand at getting up something new. A 
man never knows what is in him until 
he is tested. 

Perhaps if you fall short of your own 
expectations as a general writer you 
can take high rank as an advertise- 
ment writer. There is good logic in 
this. A first-class blacksmith always 
stands higher in public estimation than 
an incompetent doctor, lawyer or edi- 
tor. A solicitor with the literary and 
business qualities blended often com- 
mands a higher salary than any man 
on the literary end of the paper. If 
you have a talent in this direction it is 
only a step out of the harness of per- 
petual anxiety and worriment to a 
position of comparative freedom. 

This is written for the benefit of 
those newspaper men who sometimes 
get discouraged with routine work, yet 
who don’t know which way to turn to 
get out of the rut into which they have 
permitted themselves to fall.—A bert 
Sidney Gregg, in the Journalist, 


FREE THEATRICAL AD- 
VERTISING. 





Talking about plays, I think there is 
nothing a newspaper writer exaggerates 
as much—unless it is the amount of his 
per’s ‘‘ enormous circulation '’—as 
the amount of profit derived from the 
production of certain plays. Of course 
it is the interest of both the theatrical 
manager and the author to have the 
newspaper writer do this; but is it 
right, or does it serve any good pur- 
? It certainly deceives that part 
of the public that believes what it reads 
in the papers. Unless a newspaper 
was paid for it, it would not lie about 
the number of bars of soap that Mr. 
Jones sold last week, nor about the 
number of patients that Dr. Brown was 
forced to turn away from his door yes- 
terday ; yet, without money and with- 
out price, what are called dramatic edi- 
tors will sometimes with a few strokes 
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of the pen advance the salary of an! 
actor from $60 to $150 a week ; lift the | £ 
author from an obscure garret and a 
share of nothing-a-night in the profits, 
to real affluence and the possession of 

a cozy flat uptown.” Then to round | 
off the paragraph nicely they will take 
the star of the piece out of an ordinary 
railroad car seat and send him whirling 
across the country in a special palace 
car, while they follow this up by cook- 
ing the manager's books so that instead | 
of recording the exploiting of the play | 
as ‘‘a frost,” with a loss to the man- 
ager of, say, $5;000, it is put down as 
‘*a well deserved success” that shows 
a net profit of over $10,000.—/, Armoy | 
Knox, in Texas Siftings. 


as or a 
A MILLIONAIRE JOURNALIST 





Joseph Medill, editor and principal 
owner of the Chicago 77idune, is said 
to have a fortune of about four millions 
of dollars. One of the recent Sunday | 
issues contained forty-four pages and | 
one hundred and eighty-nine columns | 
of advertising, which brought in some} 
sixteen thousand dollars. Medill has} 
dealt considerably in real estate, having 
had excellent opportunities for making 
money in a city which has grown so 
rapidly as Chicago. He takes a deep} 
interest in politics, has been Mayor of | 
the city, and might have gone to Con- 
gress had he been so minded. He is 
really editor of the Tribune, spending | 
eight or ten hours daily in the office, | 
and writing on an average two columns 
for every issue.—Commercial Adver- 


tiser. 
ae. 


How to make one dollar equal two is | 
a task accomplished by a skillful agent, 
who judiciously compresses the cost of 
advertising. —H. B. King & Bro. 


ELECTROTYPING. pange contrncts wanted 


BEATTY'S ORGANS "5, Masses 


address Hon. D. F. Beatty, Washington, N. J 


Advertising Send for Guatagee 














H. C. “BROWN, 
Sketches (25427 Frankfort st., 
—! NEW YORK 








We would like to Talk Paint with You. 


O. J. QUDE & CO., 
ADVERTISING PAINTERS, 
113 Gth Ave., N. ¥. City. 





} 








@ Painted “ Pearline” for the past six years. 








i**| WRITE AD'S”: 


- oe yom learning how not to 4 

tter prepared for Papers, Pam 
ohiets, &c. Reference: Warner's Safe Cure. 
#°s: 'W. Elliott, Rochester, N. Y., Rowley 


A MINUTE A WEEK, 


devoted to placing the successive numbers = 
Printers’ Ink in a New Hanpy BINDER, will 
enable each subscriber to 88 a complete 
file of the paper, securely bound, and ready 
for instant reference. The binder is made in 
cloth-covered boards, with title stamped in 

gilt. Sent, post id, on receipt of 6 cents. 
aaron the publis shers, GEO. ROWELI. & 

, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 















A SERs: 
FOR UNIQUE DISPLAY, 
EX PERT-ADVICE. 
LOW RATES AND 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
Line of ; 








‘CANADA —If you intend advertising in 
» Canada it will be of interest to 
| know that we handle more business with 
Canadian newspapers than any other Agenc 

in existence. e control the Canadian ad- 

vertising of many of the largest and shrewd- 
est advertisers in the world, Pears’ Soap, 
for instance. Our efforts are devoted to Can- 
ada alone, and an intimate knowledge of the 


| pom of the Canadian press, gained 
D 


many years of experience, enables us to 
render the best possible service. We simply 
ask you to communicate with us before a. 
ng your orders. A. McKIM & 
ontreal. 


‘AUSTRALIAN, Australian contracts for 


should like you to write to us for 
an estima’ 





tee to save you money, 
for, a on The spot, we can do advertisin, 
other firm ata distance. A 
papers AW filed a at oar bureau, and every appear- 
ance is checked oe a system unparalleled ‘or ac- 
curacy. On application we will prepare any 
scheme of advertisin red, and by return 
| mail will send our imate. We desire it to be 
understood that we are the Leading Established 
Firm in the Southern Hemisphere. 
over a quarter of a century. F. T. W — E& 
CO., 369 to 373 George St., Sydney, Aust 


HAVE YOU TRIED 





Spencerian 


SAMPLE CARD 
= the leading nuni- 
bers will be sent 


FREE on receipt of return postage, 


2 CENTS. . 
THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
810 Broadway, New York. 
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| HPERSTTE ae Seer 








i Do not waste your precious powder by shoot- 
ing at the sky, 


| | And do not hurl your printers’ ink in such a 
fusillade; 
But aim and hit the bull's eye—hit the apple 
| of his eye— 
| And put your advertisement in the good old 
— useful and beautiful bt wy Maga. YANKEE BLADE. 
zine and Letter Opener will sent on 
receipt of 3 two-cent stamps if this ad-| The man of intellectual weight, of calm, ju- 
vertisement is mentioned. dicious sense, 











Sc wate eased 
ouar aioe . bay }— F Reclosed | om whose financial highway is on the up- ¢ 
you will find one doliar; kindly send me yard grade— : 
paper-cutters for amount. I wish to present Ther man who studies carefully the cause and ‘ 
them to my friends.” Address consequence— ; 
- 

; 


Scribner’s Magazine, 743 Broadway, N.Y. | Will put his advertisement in the good old 
. YANKEE BLADE* 
*GUARANTEED 
WEEKLY ISSUE, 
What’s in a name? ‘“Com- : oo 
ee gay 130,000 Copies. 
fort,” and it is said that more 3°, bse P 
people mention it each day Advertising Rates, 75 Cents per Agate Line. 
than any word in the English| > 
language, except Papa and) 


Mamma. So it is the best, POTTER & POTTER, 








SEND A TRIAL ORDER. 








advertised, therefore the most) PUBLISHERS, 

successful. In making up your Boston, Mass. 

advertising list, would it not be | . ait Ww * 

wise to think about ‘Comfort ”’? . 

It has already a circulation of have 

a half million, and is read by quite a 

two and one-half million people 

each month. Published at Au- lot 

gusta, Maine. still 
left for 








TO NEWSPAPERS. | 


ei They are elegant and ex- 


bm | do some newspa pers Dna such 
a better appearance than others—sharper, 

clearer, betier printed, well defined and easy tremely showy. 
to read? 


Because they use the best) 


stereotype metal. Balance will be sold 


We = all attracted by a clean-cut, bus!- cheap. 
ness-like appearance in newspapers as in | a ae 
individuals. Will it not pay yeu to use | 


Blatchford’s Stereotype Metal? | Particulars in correspondence. 


MANUFACTURED BY 











E. W. BLATCHFORD & cO., |E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


CHICACO. 31 West 23d St., New York. 








WANTED. 


WHO WISH TO ESTABLISH THE 
NEWSPAPER BUSLNESS, 
in the Eastern and Middle States; also in 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, under 
the most favorable conditions. No capftal, 
only good references, required. Address 


“ PUBLISHER,” care Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 





A HALF INTEREST 


Can be purchased at a low figure (for the | 


value to be received) in a live 


PATENT MEDICINE 


business, now manufacturing and selling six 
first-class remedies. ods well advertised 
and largely distributed, East and West, with 
the Wholesale and Retail Drug Trade; have 
good plant, large stock of Medicines on hand, 
advertising books, circulars, signs, litho- 
graphs, &c., together with a line of newspa- 
per contracts that can’t be beat. A certain 
‘ortune awaits the man who buys an interest. 
he purchase money is wanted for the further 
developmeat of the business, so that liberal 
terms can be made. Full particulars will be 
given to the party who means business. None 
others need answer. Address 
WILLIAM H. BREWER, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 


Hl SHANT OCCUR AGAIN | 








Confound it; I waited too long, and got 
crowded out 


Not fully appreciating the popularity of 


“THE LADIES WORLD” 


among advertisers, the publishers found that 
several hundred dollars’ worth of gilt-edged 
advertising had to be omitted from the Octo- 
ber number for want of space. 

With the November issue the number of 


- Buergetic and Capable Men, 
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‘Calendars 


One of New Hampshire's suc- 
cessful manufacturers told me 
that Calendar Advertising paid 
him in the proportion of ten 
dollars to one as compared with 
newspaper advertising. While 
this may not hold true in all 
branches of business, yet Cal- 
endar Advertising has come to 
be acknowledged as a standard 
method by shrewd advertisers 
the world over, 


|For ’gI 


I have a fine line of samples 
this season (ranging in price 
from $7.50 to $100.00 per thou- 
sand), including some very de- 
sirable novelties, which I shall 
be pleased to send to any busi- 
ness firm interested on receipt 
of 3 one-cent stamps to pay re- 
turn postage. 


A. B. FREEMAN, 





LEBANON, N. H. 


| Delivered Free 





| 
} to any part of the United Siates. 


American Book Company, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


—> 


The various books upon the list of the Com- 





pany represent the best established usage in 
all departments of instruction, and the most 
progressive of modern methods, The gene- 
ral Price-List of the Americar Book Com- 
pany will be mailed on request to any school 
officer or teacher ; and any book upon its list 
sent by mail or express to any part of the 
United States, without extra charge for trans- 


portation, upon receipt of the published price. 


[AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 





pages will be increased to accommodate the | NEW YORK . 


demand made upon its advertising columns, 
and it is hoped that no reputable advertiser 
will again be crowded out. 

For the November and 


cepies. Forms for November close October 

Soeh. Send at once for estimate. 

S. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N, Y. City. 


| 
December issues, | 
the circulation will be over half a million | 


806 and 808 Broadway. 


CHICAGO: 
258 & 260 Wabash Ave. 


 salihatieaiae, 
137 Walnut St. 
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E BELIEVE we ad- 

vised you last week 
of the fact that The Toledo 
(O.) DAILY BLADE, with 
its average daily circulation 
of 11,625, not only exceeds 
the total circulation of all 
other Toledo dailies, but it 
exceeds the circulation of 
all other Ohio dailies out- 
side of Cleveland or Cin- 
cinnati. We repeat the 
statement, so that you may 
not forget it. 


+ -—_— 








The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE, as 
usual, is one of a very few general 
weeklies with over 100,000 circulation, 
now 108,000, For advertising rates 
in either edition, address 

THE BLADE, 
Toledo, O. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


This Paper 


is read every week by more than 
TWENTY THOUSAND business 
men who are interested in adver- 
tising. 


Every Publisher 


of a newspaper, who wishes to 
attract the attention of advertis- 
ers, should advertise in 


Printers Ink. 


To Print 


and mail a thousand postal cards 
costs not less than $12.50; a 
quarter page advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK is printed more 
than TWENTY THOUSAND 
TIMES, and costs but $12.50. 


Every Publisher 


of a newspaper, who wishes to 
attract the attention of advertis- 
ers, should advertise in 


Printers Ink. 








—— 





Advertise in Florida ? 


IF SO, WRITE TO 
Florida Newspaper Union 


For their lowest rates. 





CHAS. H. PRATT, Manager, 
PALATKA, FLA. 
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PPE amen 


i 








~ 


HERE'S FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 
— = 58,000 WEEKLY ! = 


AND THE TOP NOT IN SIGHT. 
THIS TREE COVERS THE COUNTRY. 








Every branch bears. 


Keen, clear-sighted advertisers are gathering the fruits. 





THE COLDEN RULE CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


For rates address 
F. T. BuRDETT, Aov. Man. 
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“KNOWN CIRCULATION” STATEMENT 


OF THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DAILY REPORT, 


From January Ist to August 21st, 18go. 


Ww 
w 
t 

























































| | | | : 
January. Feb’ary.| March. April. | May. June. July. August. 
\, aoe 40,640 89,670 39,520 
2 37,080 eae 39,650 40,415 
8 36,810 88 805 37,700 ative 
4 | 37,440 38,630 a | $8,840 
5 | 89,15 
6 | 
71 | 
8 | 
| 
10 
11 
12 | 
13 y | 
4 43,005 | 
15 40,560 | 
16 achat | 89,: 
17 | $8,320 38,910 
18 | 38,185 89,000 
19 | 87,640 | 40,520 
20 | 38,650 adeien o | 
21 | 38,300 39,240 | | 
22 | 37,285 38,860 | 
23 | 3S7.500 | ...... sgeses | 38,810 
24 | | 88,105 38,850 | 40,085 | 38,560 
25 | $8,205 33,390 | 89,025 | 381390 
26 | | 38,630 $8865 | 40,950 44,870 40,450 | 
7 38,730 38,770 | cane, e 39,590 assan % 
28 88,605 42,040 | 38,670 | 41,080 39,650 | 
29 0,655 | $8,860 | $8,910 | ...... 38,610 | 
30 ps » | 88690 51.520 40,020 38.63) | 
31 38,920 | uncial 41,980 mate | 42,760 
— — — ———e oe a ' —_— 
973,965 | 952,205 1,084,850 1,026,140 | 1,075,490 1,007,355 | 1,083,315 | eeeeeees 





Averaging 40,000 per day. 








On this 2d ow of August, 1890, personally appeared before me Charles Winnicott, who 
deposes and says that he is the Superintendent of the Pressrooms of the SAN FRANCISCO 
DAILY REPORT, and that he knows of his own knowledge that the above figures, regard 
ing the number of DAILY REPORTS printed, are absolutely correct. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal, this 22d 
day of August, 1890. E. L. THARP, Notary Public. 


THE DAILY REPORT is the “ading Evening 
Newspaper, uses TWO lightning perfectin a 
8-page presses—on its regular editions EVERY day, 
and has the /ergest circulation of any evening news- 
paper on the Pacific Coast. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


SPECIAL ACENT, 
13, 14 & 15 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 











$17 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, 





<9 Rn OMY 
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WILSON “RAVEN. BLACK 


This Ink was put on the market only a few 
months ago, and its sale is enormous. Letters of 
commendation are being received daily. Printers 
claim that it is the least expensive Ink they have 
ever bought. Every speck of it can be used. It 
does not skin! Does not dry on the disk, and is free 
flowing in fountain. 

Can be used on all classes of paper, for 


Book Work or Fine Commercial Printing. 


One trial will convince you. 


Sample Package (One Pound) One Dollar. Delivered 
free of charges to any address, when the cash 
accompanies the order. When ordered 
in large quantities, prices will 
be as follows: 


OD DU BOO a ¢ «cs de panse coectesi 80 cents a pound. 
10 -  goep edatBuees sees enes ai = ” 
25 . ak eee. f° See > 1" 
50 © 5Gne anes encveun opines 50 “ = 

100 " ” did thea dda wenn aati 40 * S 


TERMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
Bills payable quarterly. 
Five per cent. discount for payment within 30 days 
from date of order. 
Ten per cent, discount for Cash with the Order, 





W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Go., L't'd. 


140 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Wad $3 List 


Bargains in Advertising 


IN 


Daily Ne ewspapers 





Many Principal seen and Towns. 


Advertisers may select any 50 or more 
Dailies from the list at a cost of $3 per inch, 
a month, per paper; and the advertisement 
will be also inserted gratis in the Weeklies of 
the Dailies, as named in the catalogue. 

A one-inch advertisement inserted one 
month in the entire dist (including 287 Dailies 
and 260 Weeklies) costs $750. §28~For three 
months, $2,250, less 10 per cent., or $2,025 net. 

The combined monthly issue of the Dailies 
is 9,069,800 copies, and of the Weeklies, 
2,159,000 copies, 

Advertisements are forwarded the day the 
order is received, and prompt insertion is | 
guaranteed, 

For any selection of less than 50 of the 
papers approximately low figures will be 
given on application. 


The LIST WILL BE SENT FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
to Spruce St., New York. 


; A BOOK! 


—OF— 


Aovermsng* "<= 


AILY aewer eres | NEW YORK 
ciry, with SEWsPAPERS 

DAILY oe RS. “tw CITIES OF 
more than ae ary tion. 

DAILY NEWS PAPERS IN CITIES OF 
more than 20,000 population. 

THE BEST LIS re LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, 
covering every town of ne a population 
ands wer important county se 

NEW ParEn a A “STATE: the 
bail ea for an adv 

STATE COMBINATIONS IN WHICH AD- 
vertisements are inserted at half price. 

A SMALL LIST TO ADVERTISE EVERY 
section of the country: a choice selection, 
— with great care, guided by long experi 


oa RGEST CIRCULATIONS. A COMPLETE 
List of all papers issuing regularly more than 
25,000 copies 

NINE pa mo AINS IN ADVERTISING FOR 


xperimentor 
BARG GAINS. IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY 


Newspapers in many cities and towns; offers 
peculiar inducements to some advertisers. 
CLASS JOURNALS. AN EXTENSIVE 
List of the very best. 
6.964 VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPERS— 
more than one-half 
of all the American 
Weeklies—in which) 


for $48.75 a 
line and appear in 
the whole lot. 











THIRTY CENTS. 





, American Newspaper Directory 


FOR 


1890. 


Twenty-second Annual Volume, 

















Fourteen Hundred and Fifty-two 
Pages. Price, FIVE DOLLARS, 


This work is the source of information on 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, 
Politicians and the Departments of the Gov 
ernment rely upon its statements as the 
recognized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place 
in which newspapers are published, stating 
name of county, population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the ~~ of all Newspapers and 
other Periodica 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or 
Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. ‘ 

It gives the Size of the Paper. § 

It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the Names of all Papers in each 
County, and also shows the geographical 
section of the State the County is located in. 

It also contains many valuable Tables and 
Classifications. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, by 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

(Newspaper Advertising Bureau), 
to Spruce St., New York. 


If YOU WISH 


ro Advertise 





Anything 
Anywhere 
s Any time 


WRITE TO 


Geo. P. ROWELL& Co. 


No. ro Spruce Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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O YOU WANT to reach steady and 
liberal purchasers all over the country, 
or only in a portion of it? One of 

our papers is national in circulation; eleven 
of them cover the Middle States; two reach 
the adjoining Southern States. All together 
every week they are read thoroughly in over 
260,000 homes of prominent families by people 
who believe in them and trust their teachings. 
They don’t duplicate circulation. 

Shall these families be taught that you have 
something they should buy? If you have 
anything of that kind, it will pay you and them 
to come together. You can hardly reach them 
at all through any other advertising mediums. 
Certainly not through any other way so well, 
with so much indorsement or at so small a cost. 

When you make out your advertising list, 
be it large or small, it will be all the better for 
having some or all these papers on it. Ask 
your agents about these papers, or if there is 
any information we can give you, it will only 
require a letter from you to get it. You can 
use any or all of them. as suits you best. We 
would like to hear from you, even though you 
are not going to advertise just now. 


























a” EEBES 

= Sunday School Times. - 

@ psuaperrnu. & 
= Se acd ia = > . > ~ > mal Sa > 
aa... & The Religious Press § 
Aer, © te , 
B pre erian Journal. my Association, , 
== Ref’d Church Messenger 

O fees Ree a | Cuestnut & TentH Sts., 

a stia esman . 

Christian , & Philadelphia, Pa. 

La " — Led (Mutual Life Building.) , 
Baltimore Baptist. ; 











Episcopal Methodist. 
eee 
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Wuat Newspapers Want 





IS 


To Increase thety Advertising Patronage. 


—_— —_—— 


IT CAN BE DONE. 


x 
* 


ND the way to do 
it is to draw up 
an attractive ad- 


vertisement and place 
it in the columns of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
where it will meet the 
eyes of more than 20,000 
advertisers each week. 
Do you doubt what the 
result of such a course 
would be? Then read 
this: 
Srreet & Smirn, 
Publishers, 

25-31 Rose St., New York. 
Publishers Printers’ Inx: 

We have had a little two- 
line advertisement (50 cents’ 
worth) running in your pa- 

er for a few weeks, and we 

nd it a very good invest- 
ment. The inclosed letter 
is only one of a large num- 
ber we have received. A 
correspondent’s motto at the 
top of the inclosed letter, 
viz.: ““Give the devil his 
due,” suggests our writing 
this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
Srreer & SMirn. 


* * 
* 


THEN 


WHY 


NOT 


DO 


IT 


HE ‘‘ Special No- 

tice '’ department 

offers you the best 
returns for a small in- 
vestment. Cards under 
this head can be had at 
the rate of 25 cents a 
line. They are all read, 
and read carefully, by 
just the men newspa- 
per publishers want to 
reach. Here is the ex- 
perience of one wide- 
awake publisher: 
Tue Troy Darry Press, } 

Largest Circulation - 

in Troy. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

I hear very frequently 
from the little advertise- 
ments of the Press that 
have appeared in_ the 
“Special Notice” depart- 
ment in Printers’ Ink. I 
do not believe it unreason- 
able to presume that every 
one of those little notices 
is read with avidity and 
by all of the subscribers to 
Printers’ Ink. 


H. O’R. Tucker, 


* * 
RA 


Willet F. Cook, Advertising Manager 
of /udge, says: 
‘Publishers who have constantly talked up and 

lauded the value of printers’ ink as the secret of sub- 


stantial success, should demonstrate that they believe 
what they assert by using PRINTERS’ INK themselves.” 
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Our 
Country Home, 


NEW YORK. 








WE GUARANTEE THAT 


Our Country Home 


Has a paid-in-advance Subscription List of 


MORE THAN 100,000. 


We prove our circulation by affidavits, or by postage receipts. We will 
accept good business, either direct or through any responsi- 
ble advertising agency, subject to proof of above 
circulation, or make no charge. 








~ Our Country - Home 
Is published monthly, and is to-day recogaized as one of the Leading 
Rural Home Journals of America! 


Each number consists of Sixteen to Twenty-four Pages, 
sonneenenenenn cd illustrated and well ameuuan 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Ordinary Advertisements 60 Cents per Agate Line, 


DISCOUNTS. 





Send COPY and ORDER AT ONCE for NEXT issue, 


OUR COUNTRY HOME PUBLISHING CO., 


88 Fulton St., New York. 




















ee 
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END THE CASH and Say What is 
S Wanted.—A small expenditure in adver- 
tising in a judicious selection of newspapers is 
often contemplated by persons who have not 
a clear idea as to what publications should be 
taken or the cost; they consequently find a 
difficulty in carrying out the plan without 
having the cost exceed the amount contem- 
plated. Such persons do well to send the 
copy of the advertisement and a check for the 
amount of money to be used, to Gero. P. 
RoweL__ & Co's’ Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York, and leave 
the selection of papers and the number of in- 
sertions in each to be determined by their 
experience and judgment. In that way the 
advertiser gets the best service possible for 
the money he expends, and the work is 


promptly done—no time being lost in cor- 


respondence 





OR OI LETT Ye MBE 
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“Tf I had but $1,000 to expend in 
Advertising, I would expend it all in 


’ ° ” - ~ 
Allen’s Lists. FRANK FINCH, 
Seedsman, Clyde, New York. 


In the Gill-dged Field, ALLEN'S LISTS Steady Lead 


Orrice OF FRANK FINCH, ) 
DEALER IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, - 
CiybE, N. Y., Sept. llth, 15%. 
“E. C. Allen, Aw ta, Me.: 

“ DeaR Str—Last Spring I used the columns of several of the most popular newspapers 
for advertising my business, such as I had found by previous experience to be first-class 
mediums, and which were well printed and gave a jarge circulation among a thrifty class 
of readers; after a careful examination of all the orders received in reply to the adver- 
tisement—22,650—I was able to trace 22,515 and tell where the parties saw my advertisement. 
I have made outa ‘statement’ of the papers used and inclose the same in this letter for 
your inspection. Of course you will be pleased to see ‘ ALLEN’s Lists’ at the head, and you 
may well be proud of the showing, for there are several papers in the list which are con- 
sidered by shrewd advertisers as ‘gilt-edge’ mediums, and the fact that ‘ ALLEN’s Lists’ 
come in ahead of them all, is pretty good evidence that they are just what advertisers 
want. Now, Ihave been advertising for the past fourteen years, and have always taken 
some method of finding out the papers which were profitable, and culling out those that I 
found by experience were of little value, and as a result my advertising has nearly always 
goores profitable. What I regret most, is that all the mediums I have used have not 

yrought the returns that ‘ALLEN’s Lists’ do. Had they all been as valuable, | might have 
been a millionaire by this time. To sum up the whole matter in a few words, I will say 
that after testing nearly all of the very best advertising mediums in the United States, I 
have found that ‘ ALLEN’s Lists’ bring more cash orders in proportion to the cost, than 
any other advertising mediums I am using or ever have used. If I had but $1,000 to expend 
in advertising I would expend it ali in ‘ ALLEN’s Lists’. 

“ Very respectfully, FRANK FINCH.” 


THE STATEMENT: 
One and the same advertisement, occupying exactly the same space, was used for all 


insertions in all the papers and periodicals. The “ Cost of Advertising” shows the amount 
paid each paper and periodical by Mr. Finch. The means of identifying the returns from 
each periodical were very nearly perfect. 


|No. of or 





|_ Cost of 





























No. Cost 3 
of Inser-| of Adver- wy = Procuring 
tions. tising. | each. each order. 
ALLEN’S LISTS..... Augusta, Me.. 2 8606.06 7.535 S cents 
Modern Priscilla ......... ..| Lynn, Mass.. ed 1 | 8.72 9 834 vents 
Ladies’ World............... New York... 2 104.67 1,133 914 cents 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. ....| 1 119.70 1,260 91g Cents 
The Youth’s Companion..../ Boston, Mass 5 714.75 6,961 | 1044 cents 
 mamenypeihe 9 Scene eecccccccees New York | 2 75.60 663 | 114% cents 
Farm and Fireside......... “ ‘ ‘ - a 
Ladies’ Home Companion § |SPTingfield, O.... 2 | 239.40 2,067 | 114g cents 
Household........-..-.-00000+ Brattleboro, Vt... 2 | 38.78 270 | 14% cents 
Housekeeper..........-..++++ Minneapolis... .. 3 81.40 545 115 cents 
Family Story Paper......... New York........ 3 198,45 1,241 6 cents 
Fireside Companion........ pp. Se 8 193.45 628 | 31l6 cents 
Popular Gardening.......... Buffalo, N. Y..... 2 43.52 1138 | 39 «cents 
| 22,515 | 
Number of orders received which I was unable to trace........... 135 
22,650 


FRANK FINCH, Seedsman, Clyde, New York. 





- 


For the season of 1890-1891 ALLEN’S LISTS may be depended upon 
as stronger than ever. 


_ 





—— 


E. C. ALLEN, Proprietor of Allen’s Lists, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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340 PRINTERS’ INK. 


Miscellanies. 


Couldn’t Stand the Meter.—Miss 
Freshly: Why do you poets burn the mid- 
night oil, Mr. Deakull ? 

Mr. DeAktill— Because not many of us can 
afford gas.— Brooklyn Life. 

She—Who are all those men going 
into the jail? 

e—T hey are reporters. 

She— What are they going into the jail for ? 

He—'There is to be a secret execution there 
to-day.— Cape Cod /tem. 

‘*1 wish it was three o'clock in the 
afternoon, Miss May,” said the reporter on 
the evening paper, as he moved a little closer. 

* Indeed?” 

“Yes; you see, we should just be going to 
press.” — 7exas Cartoon. 


Mrs. Gazzam—lI see in the news- 
paper a paragraph which says that a Chicago 
publishing house advertises a book on stenog- 
taphy as *‘ the system adopted by the Record- 
ing Angel.” 

Gazzam—Then that explains it. I have 
often wondered how the Recording Angel kept 
track of all Chicago sinners.—Z-z. 


An Undeserved Slur.—Broncho Bill 
(to newspaper correspondent) ; Say, you wrote 
to your paper that we've had three lynchin's 
this year at Skeleton Gulch. Now why can't 
you tell the truth ? 

Correspondent— Well, there have been three 
lynchinygs, because I’ve seen them, 

Broncho Bill—Of course—but we've had 
lots more than those. You want to destroy 
Skeleton Gulch’s reputation for enterprise 
by saying we've only had three when really 
we've had seventeen since last year.— 
Light. 


Dignified Stranger (at news-stand)— 
Which of these papers is the most highly re- 
spectable ? 

Newsman—This one, I guess. Nobody 
buys it.—New York Weekly, 

Editor—If you didn’t drink so much, 
Mr. Soque, you could make a great deal of 
money. How in the world did you ever form 
the habit ? 

Soque— Well, I began by taking a nip every 
time | had a poem rejected, and it’s kept me 
pretty full lately ; but I'd really like a chance 
to reform.— Puck. 

In a ‘‘ Voting ”’ Mewepager Office. — 
Caller: I want to see the Most Popular Po- 
liceman Editor, 

Office Boy—We have no such editor now. 
The contest for the most popular policeman 
closed last night, and the man in charge is 
now the Favorite Burglar Editor.—Srooklyn 
Life. 

A New Road to Wealth.—Hard- 
worked Author: | am dreadfully tired of this 
everlasting grind. 

Friend—Then stop and do something to 
make money. 

Author—But what? 

Friend (confidentially)—Start a magazine, 
and don’t print any war articles.—New Fork 
Weekly. 

A Romance in Italics. —Tenner Col- 
lum: I’ve got a capital story, if you'll pub- 
lish it. 

Publisher—My friend, it wouldn’t go. What 
we want is italic stories, something—well, like 
this—** Harold Cassimeer was a fated man, 
He had lost the combination of his match safe 
and could not light his cigarette //! The 
clock on the young girl’s stockings struck 
tour! Jt was his last chance!" — Evening 
Sun. 





AN ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL. 

















Messrs. Grinder & Co.—I And went to work at once 
purchased one of your self- upon an extra 


winding wringers— wash list. 


That I refused to be sepa- Until I had gotten com- 
rated from it, even tor an in- pletely through the process. 


stant— 





The wringer worked very 
large week’s rapidly, and I became so at- 
tached to it— 


Having thoroughly tested 
your machine, I will never 
use another. Jno, Smiru. 

—Light. 





Prxters’ Ink: New York, October 1, 1890. 














